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STUDIES OF ART IN AMERICAN LIFE— III 

IN INDIAN TEPEES 

Few people, perhaps, are wont to think of the Indians as a race 
with artistic instincts, let alone artistic training. And yet the 
student of Indian life is forced to accord to the red men a high 
appreciation of the beauty of line and color, and to admit that they 
have acquired no inconsiderable degree of dexterity in effecting 
artistic results, especially on purely decorative lines. They are 
essentially an artistic people. True, their art, for the most part, is 
of a crude sort; but, despite the limitations imposed upon them by 
their condition, they had succeeded long before the white man 
invaded their territory in clothing their rude life in a certain beauty 
that more civilized peoples have recognized 
and admired. 

The Indians are the truest children of 
nature, and notwithstanding the influence 
that has been brought to bear upon them, are 
to-day as loyal as ever to their first teacher. 
Their artistic work was copied direct from 
the hills and plains over which they roved, 
and imitation with them took the place of 
invention. They used, not merely as models, 
but as materials, nuts, berries, bones, elk- 
teeth, furs, skins, feathers, porcupine-quills, 
and the like, and later on, when greater 
skill had been acquired, they made beads and 
carved ornaments and indulged in the first 
efforts at pictorial representation. 




In all their attempts at artistic produc- 
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APACHE SQUAW'S TENT 
By J H. Sharp 
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tions an innate taste betrays itself, and one has but to examine their 
work carefully to sec how marvelous it is both in design and in 
harmony of color. As an Indian explains his designs one can readily 
trace different flowers* and birds, the stripes of various animals, the 
sun, moon, and stars, the markings on the backs of snakes, etc. Be 
the patterns what they may, the Indian finds the prototype of all his 
curves and colors in the natural objects with which he is familiar. 




INDIAN ART WORK 
Owned by E. A. Burbank 

I remember once examining some work done by a squaw. I 
noticed that she had bright yellow next to purple, and I asked her 
why she had placed the two colors side by side. She could not 
explain, but she said, "To-morrow me come." The next day she 
came to me and brought with her a yellow flower with a purple 
center. She said, simply, "The Great Spirit made that." This 
example of nature's handiwork with her took the place of principles 
and theories. 

Nor is artistic taste confined to the Indian women. The Indian 
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HE-SEE-O, A ZUNI BELLE 
By E. A. Burbank 
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men show an equal 
sense of the har- 
mony of line and 
color, and their 
work in the pro- 
duction of bows 
and arrows, pipes, 
war - bonnets, and 
similar articles is 
quite up to the 
standard set by the 
women in the arti- 
cles of utility and 
ornament it is com- 
monly their task to 
make. Even Gero- 
nimo, a sort of war- 
like leader of hosts 
for his people, has 
a fine eye for line 
and color. 

One would natur- 
ally think that as 
all Indians have to 
look direct to na- 
ture for their de- 
signs, their work 
would have a same- 
ness, but this is not 
a fact. In a sense 
the different tribes 
are the Indians' 
different schools of 
art. The work of 
each tribe differs 
materially from 
that of another. 
There could scarce- 
ly be a greater dif- 
erencethan between 
the Osages and the 
Sioux, or between 
the Moquis and the 
Cheyennes, and yet 
all copy direct from 
nature. To cite a 
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further instance, the Zuni, Moqui, and Pueblo tribes more nearly re- 
semble one another in point of dress, habits, and customs than any 
other three Indian nations. But the art work of each tribe has its own 
distinctive characteristics. The Moqui and Zuni Indians take for 




SIOUX PIPE-CASE AND TOBACCO-POUCH 
Courtesy Marshall Field & Co. 



their designs principally birds, animals, clouds, and rainbows, and 
for this reason their respective productions have a certain resem- 
blance. But close inspection rarely fails to show to what tribe a 
particular article belongs. A favorite design with the Moqui 
Indians is the rain-cloud, which they represent by three half-circles 
close together, with the center one the largest, and at the bottom of 
the lowest half-circle straight perpendicular lines to represent rain. 
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NAVAJO BLANKET, MOQUI AND PUEBLO POTTERY 
Courtesy Marshall Field & Co. 



In studying the art work of the different tribes, therefore, be it in 
basket-making or pottery, in the decoration of tepees or in personal 
adornment, one can not fail to be impressed with this fact: Nature 
is viewed through different eyes and different objects recommend 
themselves as especially suitable for the purposes of design. These 
objects are adopted by tacit consent, and habit soon transforms the 
various tribes into so many different art 
schools. 

Allegiance to tribal traditions seems 
to be regarded as a duty. We find the 
greatest pains taken to develop and 
perpetuate what may properly be called 
a national art for each people, and ex- 
cellence is striven for, not so much on 
the line of individual cleverness as on 
that of the maintenance of tribal char- 
acteristics in point of patterns and col- 
ors. The Indians seem to work on the 
principle that the nation is wiser than 
the individual, and that custom is para- 
mount to the whims of the innovator. 

Most of the different tribes of In- 
dians are expert basket-makers, though 
there is much difference in the quality 
of the work produced I think, how- D0 _ REE _ TAH> A PUEBL0 SQUAW 
ever, the difference of quality in the Byj.H. sharp 
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product is largely due to the fact 
that some tribes live in a territory 
that produces finer material than 
others. In other words, given the 
same quality of willow or grass, 
there would likely be little differ- 
ence in the fineness of the baskets 
produced. 

The baskets made by Geroni- 
mo's band of Apaches at Fort 
Sill, for instance, will scarcely 
bear comparison with those made 
by the Apaches at San Carlos, 
Arizona. The product of the San 
Carlos Apaches is much finer, 
both in design and in weave, the 
baskets of the Fort Sill Apaches 
being very coarse and wanting in 
fineness of execution. In explana- 
tion of this it is only necessary 
to point out the fact that the Fort 
Sill Apaches cannot get good 
quality of material to work with, 
and their comparatively inartistic 
product can, therefore, scarcely be charged to lack of taste or cleverness. 
The Apaches use no dyes in their basket-work, but employ only 
material 
in its na- 
tural col- 
or. With 
the San 
Carlos 
Apaches 
the favor- 
ite colors 
are black 
and cream, 
while oth- 
er m e m - 
bers of the 
Apache 
tribe use 
several 
colors, ac- 
cording as INDIAN TRAIL, NEAR TAOS, N. M. 

they live By j.H. sharp 



A PUEBLO, FROM A MONOTYPE 
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in a country where 
willows of different 
colors grow. The 
Moquis make a very 
artistic basket, but 
they dye the mate- 
rial used, producing 
by the skillful blend- 
ing of colors very 
delicate and striking 
effects. Some of the 
California Indians 
weave different- 
colored feathers in 
very tasteful designs 
in their basket-work. 
This branch of art 
industry, for such it 
maybe called, affords 
the Indians one of 
their bes't opportuni- 
ties for displaying 
their tastes and fan- 
cy, and it is a pleas- 
ing sight to see the na- 
tives at work in their 
camps. Time and 
again have I watched 
them, and it has sur- 
prised me to note 
how careful and par- 
ticular they were, es- 
pecially in putting 
together the different 
colors. Sometimes it 
took them quite a 
while to get the de- 
sired harmony, but 
they invariably kept 
at it with steadfast 
persistence until they 
accomplished their 
purpose. I have 
seen them work for hours on a single design, experimenting after the 
manner of more civilized races, and patiently making alterations until 
they were satisfied. 




SIOUX WAR-BONNET, VEST, AND LEGGINGS 
Courtesy Marshall Field & Co. 
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SIOUX BREASTPLATE AND CHIPPEWA MOCCASINS 
Courtesy Marshall Field & Co. 



The decoration of tanned leather is another field for the exercise 
of the Indians' artistic taste, and it is no uncommon thing to see 
buffalo-robes with the tanned side completely covered with intricate 
and beautiful patterns, worked with dyes and interwoven with porcu- 
pine-quill work, with brilliant feathers from various birds used every 
few inches to embellish the designs. 

Especially is this art of decorating skins noticeable in wearing 
apparel. The Indians, like their more cultured brothers and sister*, 
are lovers of finery, and on special occasions the display of art work- 
on their persons is really wonderful. To me, one of the most 
beautiful sights I ever saw was a Crow war-dance one Fourth of July. 
Three hundred or more Indians took part in the dance, some of them 
dressed only in breechcloths and others decked in the most approved 
manner in Indian finery. The bodies of the braves were painted in 
the most gorgeous manner, and the garments worn were resplendent 
with the designs of a barbaric taste. All wore feathers and furs, 
beads and bones, in lieu of the jewels and baubles of more cultured 
people. The color scheme adopted by every individual brave was 
consistent and harmonious throughout, betraying a fine sense of color 
and remarkable skill in the execution of designs. None of the 
Indians seemed to have too much decoration, but just enough to be 
in keeping with the general scheme of decoration. 

Of course, there was the interest of novelty in the scene, but 
what surprised me most was the fine harmony in color both in the 
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painted bodies and in the dyed and embroidered garments. I 
noticed that when an Indian's face was painted red it was striped 
with green. One Indian's body was painted orange and was striped 
with blue. Those who were dressed in complete suits wore garments 
elaborately decorated with beads and porcupine-work. 

The on-lookers, too, were all dressed in gala- costume, strangely 
picturesque and beautiful. The squaws were all painted, and their 
clothes were decorated with elk-teeth, beads, and porcupine-quills. 
Many of them wore beautiful deer-hides prepared in the best style 
of the tanner's art and decorated with patterns of which skilled 
designers in civilized communities might be proud. Some attended 
the dance on horseback, seated on Indian saddles, which resembled 
the saddles used in the olden times by the Spaniards. The Indian 
saddles, however, 
were painted and 
decorated with 
beads. The bridles 
of the horses, too, 
were profusely or- 
namented accord- 
ing to the Indian 
style, and even the 
horses themselves 
and the dogs were 
painted for the oc- 
casion. 

Be the hues bril- 
liant or somber, 
there was evidence 
in each individual's 
equipment of a 
carefully planned 
color scheme and 
a harmony of de- 
sign. In a word, 
both braves and 
squaws showed that 
they were essen- 
tially artists, and 
that they studied 
for effect as ra- 
tionally and as 
carefully as the 
artists of civilized 

communities. To RETURNING T0 CAMP 
see this dance in By Irving Eanger Couse 
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EVENING ON THE RESERVATION 
By J. H. Sharp 



the daytime in strong sunlight, as I saw it, was a sight never to be 
forgotten. It was literally a bouquet of colors dropped down in the 
wilderness, and no one could see it without a thought of wonder at 
its artistic details. 

A very few of the Indian tribes weave blankets of exceptional 
beauty. The Navajos are the most expert. Their blankets are the 
finest in point of quality and the most artistic in colors and designs. 
The commercial spirit, however, has invaded even the art work of 
the Indians, and to find choice patterns and fine coloring one must 
get the oldest weaves of the people. The Navajos have allowed 
themselves to be influenced by the whites, and their blankets, so 
much prized for decorative purposes, have unfortunately lost much 
of their quality as regards texture, and also as regards design and 
color. 

The Indians were quick to perceive what most pleased the trader, 
and were not slow to adapt themselves to the requirements of their 
patrons. As a result, the beautiful work of a few years ago is fast 
becoming a thing of the past. I have actually seen a trader among 
the Navajos instruct a squaw how he wanted his blankets made. He 
told her she must use more colors, work in some pink and purple, and 
not leave such big bare places devoid of decorative design. He even 
described different figures he wanted worked into the pattern. Some 
blankets he wanted worked all over in a zigzag pattern; on others 
he wanted the United States flag worked; on still another he wanted 
a white man's house with smoke coming out of the chimney; on one 
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blanket I saw the word " Chicago" worked right across the center in 
conspicuous characters. 

The beauty of the genuine Navajo blanket is in the simplicity of 
its design and the harmony of its colors, and when, as is the case, 
the traders dictate to the native weavers what colors they shall use 




HAWGONE 

By E. A. Burbank 



and what patterns they shall work, it is no wonder that the Indians 
are said to have lost the art of beautiful weaving. 

The Moqui men are the weavers of the tribe, while among the 
Navajos the squaws do the weaving. Like most children of nature, 
the Indians are cLose copyists, and this fact accounts for much of 
their skill in tracery and in the blending of colors. I once heard a 
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trader commission a Navajo squaw to make a new blanket after an 
old one which he showed her, and which he could not leave with her 
as a pattern. The squaw studied the old blanket closely for some 
time, took measurements with her hands, and apparently got the 
model fixed in her mind. Then she went to work and with no other 
guide than memory produced an almost exact duplicate of the 
original. This is no uncommon feat for the Indian weavers. 

In pottery, too, the Indians have developed no small degree of 
skill, and much of their work is especially attractive both in shape 
and in decoration. In this special line, as in the matter of basket- 
making, the conditions imposed by special localities make an 
appreciable difference in the quality of the product. In pottery, as 
in basket-making, likewise, tribal characteristics disclose themselves, 
and one finds a constant repetition of conventional patterns. A 
trader of experience has no trouble in determining to what tribe a 
given piece of pott ry belongs. 

In studying the art side of Indian life, one should do so with the 
consideration that he has to do with a people rapidly verging toward 
extinction, a people who have been harassed and decimated, and 
of whom the small remnant remaining have been corrupted in various 
ways by the unscrupulous whites with whom they have been brought 
in contact. One to-day sees only a sorry band of what was once 
a numerous people, and one should not forget that with the decline of 
a people there is usually an equally sharp decline in the art of that 
people. 

In the olden times, however, it must have been a beautiful sight 
to have seen an Indian camp of skin tepees, each tepee painted 
according to the rank of the Indian occupying it, and all the braves 
themselves dressed in their gorgeous-colored Indian clothes. But 
that sight, alas, has gone forever. The Indian of to-day is anything 
but a picturesque character; he is not even as picturesque as the 
negro. Civilization has forced the red men to abandon their old 
habits and customs, with the result that they are to be seen to-day 
dressed either in cast-off garments or in the cheapest of blue jean 
jackets and trousers, with coarse leather shoes and worn-out hats, 
little suggestive of the helmets and bonnets of former times. 

A word should be said in conclusion of pictorial art proper among 
the Indians. In this line comparatively little progress, of course, 
has been made. Chief Naiche is probably the finest Apache Indian 
artist. He is the best I have met among the Indians, and by common 
consent he is ranked highest by Indian critics. 

Hawgone is the finest artist among the Kiowas. If he had had 
an art training in youth, he would doubtless have made of himself an 
artist of no ordinary ability. He is in love with his work, and is 
always at it. When I was at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, Hawgone was a 
frequent visitor. He would sit back of me all day and watch me as 
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I worked. I used to try to explain different things to him, to which 
he would listen very attentively. After such lessons I invariably 
noticed improvement in his work. Indians as a rule have not a good 
eye for proportions, and as a consequence in depicting men, horses, 
buffalos, and the like, make rather grotesque caricatures than 
accurate likenesses. Hawgone in this regard is an exception. 




AN ORIGINAL DRAWING 
By Hawgone, a Kiowa Indian 



While I was with the Crow Indians at Crow Agency, Montana, a 
white man showed me a book of drawings done by Chief Medicine 
Crow, who on one occasion had been to Washington. He there 
visited the museums, and he afterward painted many of the stuffed 
animals he saw from memory. These drawings in the main were 
good. In general terms, however, the art of the Indians is part and 
parcel of the wild untrammeled life which in a large measure has 
been wrested from them, and one must seek that art in the past 
rather than expect it in the future. R ^ BuRBANK> 



